Field-Marshal the Earl Haig of Bemersyde
honours, he may yet be prouder of having proved himself the Soldier's Friend.
And to conclude this sketch of one who was in obstinacy, in courage, and perhaps even in un-imaginativeness, the very type of those whom he commanded, I may perhaps record a letter—I believe at present unpublished—which he wrote to the Secretary of State for War on the Christmas Day of 1918, enclosing a map which made plain the final operations :—
Dear Mr.^Churchill,—
The enclosed map shows the eight great battles which
we fought between Amiens and Auvergne, and the results.
You will also see from the same table, that the British
Army took more prisoners in the period under consideration
than all the other Allies together.
Wishing you the best of good luck in the coming year,
I   am, ^                      Yours very truly,
DOUGLAS HAIG.
•»
In this, the very culminating crisis of the war, the British Armies took 188,700 prisoners and 2,840 guns-; the French Armies 139,000 prisoners, 1,880 guns; the American Armies, 43,300 prisoners and 1,421 guns.
The Field-Marshal underwent dark and doubtful days in the long period of his stewardship ; he had many critics ; but seldom, in spite of them, deviated from his plans. The culmination of the Great War placed him, with whatever limitations he had, among the Immortals. And his name will go down to history as one of the conquering generals of the British Empire.
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